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The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
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business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
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analysis of the statements of seven of the foremost business services. 
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Current Comment 


The year 1937 was one of tumult in the business 
world, and few will regret its passing. Since this 
month of January is the first in a new hopeful year, 
there is every reason for re-reading the following 
orderly paragraphs which were written a few months 
before his death on November 30 by James O. Mc- 
Kinsey, Chairman of the Board of_ AMA and Chair- 
man of Marshall Field & Company. The Association 

_ headquarters has no specific commentary to offer on 
the business outlook for 1938. It is believed, how- 
ever, that in the text below readers will find sugges- 
tions from which to gauge the achievements of 1937, 
and ideals to guide them through the coming year. 


ALvin E. Dopp. 


I. is said that a distinguished professor 
of economics at a well known university frequently asked the 
question on his examinations, “What is a foundry for?” and only 
one answer was acceptable—“To make a profit.” This is the 
attitude of mind of many business executives. On the other 
hand, some leaders of labor would apparently answer this ques- 
tion by saying that the purpose of a foundry is “to provide 
shorter hours and more pay for the workers and more dues for 


the labor leaders.” Many government officials, if they. answered: 


in accordance with their actions, would say that the purpose of 
a foundry is “to provide more taxes for the government.” 

However, I think that sooner or later we must come to real- 
ize that the major objectives of industry are: 

1. To produce a continuously increasing amount of con- 
sumable wealth for distribution among the members of society. 

2. To provide an equitable opportunity for all members 
of society to share in the distribution of this wealth on the basis 
of what these members coniribute as a result of physical and 
mental effort. 

3. To provide a form of organization and develop a plan 
of human relations that will enable all members of industry to 
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receive the maximum amount of pleasure and the minimum 
amount of discomfort in their cooperative industrial activities. 

4. To aid in the development of a form of society and an 
attitude of mind which will result in the use of this increased 
wealth and opportunity in such a manner as to develop our in- 
tellectual abilities and spiritual characteristics to as great a 
degree as possible. 

The achievement of such objectives as we have stated is not 
an easy task. There are many ways in which the requirements 
for their attainment might be stated. However, we can state 
that the major requirements for achieving these objectives are 
the following: 

1. An understanding on the part of those who would 
achieve leadership of the causes and nature of our present 
problems. 

2. An understanding on the part of each of the groups in 


our industrial society of the attitudes of the other groups. Our 


objectives will not be achieved if each group alibis its own short- 
comings by magnifying the shortcomings of each other group. 
For example, the term “collective bargaining” of which we hear 
so much at present is indicative of an assumed antagonistic in- 
terest of management and labor. It should not be necessary for 
labor to bargain to secure its rights or for management to bar- 
gain to protect its rights. The objectives for both should be 
the same. 

3. The development of an open-minded, research, experi- 
mental, evolutionary, philosophical attitude of mind. These 
words have been chosen quite deliberately. We must be open- 
minded or otherwise it is impossible for us to deal effectively 
with any problem. We must have the research point of view or 
otherwise we will not determine the causes of our problems and 
therefore will not be able to prescribe their cure. We must have 
the experimental attitude of mind because many of these prob- 
lems are so complex that we cannot determine the correct cure 


except by trial and error. We must have an evolutionary atti- 


tude of mind or otherwise we will make changes so rapidly and 
thus produce so many maladjustments that these will result in 
problems which are worse than those we are trying to solve. 
Finally, we must be philosophical or otherwise we will become 
discouraged and lack the enthusiasm with which to continue to 
strive for our objectives. 

_ JAMES O. McKINSEY. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX* 
Abstracts and News Items 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The Perils of Recovery 


Stock exchanges are the Delphic 
oracle of the modern world. The 
temptation to turn to them for a pro- 
phecy of the future is almost irresisti- 
ble, since it seems evident that, for 
broad-based and collective authority, 
there is nothing to compare with the 
summarized results of millions of ac- 
tual business transactions. 

The oracle has, in the autumn of 
this year, with an insistent emphasis 
which prevents any of us from ignor- 
ing it, been prophesying woe. It is 
therefore well to remember that this 
modern oracle is, on its record, no less 
deceptive and misleading than the 
priests of Delphi. Economic booms 
and depressions are happily less fre- 
quent and less violent than the alter- 
nating hopes and fears of investors 
and speculators. 

Though it is reasonable to antici- 
pate that 1938 will be somewhat less 
prosperous than 1937, it is improbable 
that the recent fall of prices heralds, 
or perhaps may precipitate, a depres- 
sion like the last. The main perils 


which preceded the industrial collapse 
of 1929 do not now exist, and the 
perils of the present situation are for 
the most part fundamentally different. 
What we have is not the end of a nor- 
mal period of recovery, but an inter- 
ruption of it through special causes. 
Certainly one of these causes is that 
building costs are inordinately high. 
But the essential characteristic of the 
current situation is want of confidence 
in the future. The reasons for this, 
in my view, are threefold: First, indus- 
trial adjustment to the effect upon 
costs of recent legislation and of labor 
demands has~not yet been made or 
fully worked out; secondly, an accu- 
mulating distrust and resentment of the 
policy of the Roosevelt administration 
have arisen among those who direct 
the movement of capital and the larger 
industries; finally—and this is in real- 
ity the factor of dominant importance 
in the whole economic picture—there 
is the persistent fear of war. 

I believe that if this lack of confi- 
dence can be removed or mitigated, 
and the constructional industries 
achieve a reduction of costs, we can 


*For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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look with reasonable confidence on 
the economic future. By Sir Arthur 
Salter. The Yale Review, Winter, 
1938, p. 217:18. 


The Business G-Man Gets His 
Man! 


Today business’ war on business 
crime has reached a peak of effective- 
ness which, a few years ago, execu- 
tives would have thought unattainable. 

The silk industry is a good example. 
Hijacking of trucks containing thous- 
ands of dollars worth of silk used to 
be common. Silk trucks were being 
painted inconspicuously or not at all, 
dispatched at odd hours, and routed 
by devious roads—all to fool the 
criminals. But these measures also 
fooled the police. The gangs knew 
the trucks, followed them, and hi- 
jacked with the greatest of ease. 

Now the trucks are painted glaring 
colors, with huge identifying signs on 
their sides. They are dispatched at 
regular hours well known to the 
police, and routed over trunk high- 
ways only; and the police of all towns 
near those highways investigate im- 
mediately if any silk truck is seen off 
its route. 

Hijacking of ideas, while it may not 
be legally recognized as a crime, is 
another loss which business has organ- 
ized to prevent. The Fashion Origi- 
nators Guild is showing the way. Be- 
fore the formation of the Guild, at 
least 50 per cent of the higher-priced 
ready-made garments were copies pi- 
rated from others. Now more than 
14,000 retailers who belong to this 
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organization are observing a program 
under which they buy no known 
copies; refuse to sell copies if any are 
found in their stocks; protect all pur- 
chase orders with a design-originality 
warranty so that copies may be re- 
turned to their manufacturers; and ac- 
cept as final the decisions of the 
Guild’s design-piracy committee. The 
movement now protects designs clear 
down to the $8.75 wholesale price 
range. 

Credit bureaus also avert crime by 
preventing the over-strained personal- 
credit situations which so often lead 
to crime. When an individual having 
credit at a number of stores starts bal- 
looning the bill at one, all stores are 
warned. Customers are called into the 
offices of credit managers, their situa- 
tions and problems discussed—and the 
panicky desperation which frequently 
leads to crime is forestalled. 

Though this work is a lot less ro- 
mantic than the detection of a murder- 
er through three cat hairs clutched in 
a corpse’s fist, it is evident that equal- 
ly scientific methods are being used 
in business’ crime-prevention fight. By 
Edwin Laird Cady. Forbes, December 
1, 1937, p. 12:3. 


Building Revival Is Essential 


Again the nation looks to the build- 
ing industry to provide the necessary 
stimulus to business. Only last March, 
building was riding high. But all is 
different now—and the blame rests 
chiefly on high costs. They have come 
home to roost. 


Labor costs are the essential nub of 
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the dilemma that confronts the con- 
struction industry today. It is one 
thing to counsel lower unit wages to 
labor on the grounds of probable 
more continuous employment and 
higher annual aggregate earnings. 
But it is something else again to make 
this apparently simple formula func- 
tion in the building field according to 
theoretical rule. 

Building labor, most entrenched of 
all the crafts unions, on its part must 
forego some of its hard-won, self-set 
licenses as to apprenticeship, jurisdic- 
tion and limitations on productive out- 
put. Labor in the manufacturing 
phases of the building world must 
come to realize that unionization is as 
much an instrument of evil as of good. 

Only by modification of the archaic in 

the labor structure—particularly on 
the questions of apprentices, jurisdic- 
tion, productive output—can the field 
be set for a sane approach to the prob- 
lem of an annual wage for labor. 

One thing does emerge from the 
welter and chaos and that is that out 
of the need for lower costs can come 
striking changes in construction design 
and technique, much to the temporary 
discomfort of industry as well as 
labor. Whether this takes place more 
rapidly than has yet been the case in 
so-called pre-engineered or pre-fabric- 
ated parts for assembly on the build- 
ing site or whether this involves the 
use of entirely new materials is of lit- 
tle immediate moment. But if costs 
will not come down in one way they 
must come down in another. Here is 
a threat that even organized labor and 


organized industry cannot dismiss 
lightly, for progress is no respecter 
for long of the privilege or monopoly 
of any one group. By L. Seth Schnit- 
man. Printers’ Ink, December 9, 
1937, p. 11:7. 


Foreign Trade Zone 


The first United States Foreign 
Trade Zone is operating at Staten 
Island, New York. With another free 
port authorized at Mobile and ap- 
plications pending to establish free 
zones at San Francisco and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, shippers, traders and 
business men in the export field turn 
interested eyes upon this device of 
foreign trade—new to this country, 
but an age-old institution abroad. _ 

Essentially, the free port is a zone 
set apart within the United States. 
Here foreign merchandise may be un- 
loaded at shipside, stored while await- 
ing sale or transshipment, repacked, 
re-marked for another country, mixed 
with American commodities, and in 
other ways handled and processed 
within the limits of the Celler Foreign 
Trade Zones Act. The free port takes 
its name from the fact that no import 
duty or bonding costs need be paid 
upon foreign goods deposited in the 
zone, such as would be necessary if 
the same goods were landed at ordin- 
ary piers in the United States. 

To shippers, the transshipment pri- 
vileges of the zone offer the greatest 
benefits. Local American labor and 
business at the free port profit from 
the increased activity brought to the 
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locality by the facilities of the free 
zone. American manufacturers who 
must purchase a portion of their raw 
materials abroad find a valuable serv- 
ice in the foreign trade zone. These 
manufacturers can draw from the 
stocks of foreign materials stored in 
the zone in proportion to their current 
needs; these raw materials may be 
brought into the zone, unloaded, 
stored without customs supervision, 
sampled and inspected, and withdrawn 


from storage in amounts as needed. 
Duty is paid only on the goods actu- 
ally brought into the country; thus 
manufacturers assure themselves of a 
continuous source of supply and at 
the same time free themselves of the 
burden of tying up large amounts of 
capital through paying the entire duty 
on import shipments at one time. By 
Leonard Philips. Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, December, 1937, 
p. 11:2. 


- A Note on Cost Under the 
Robinson-Patman Act 


The Robinson-Patman Act estab- 
lishes cost difference as one of the tests 
for the propriety of a price discrimina- 
tion. The proviso in the Act permits 
differences “resulting from the differ- 
ent methods or quantities in which 
such commoditics (‘commodities of 
like grade and quality’) are to such 
purchasers (interstate) sold or de- 
livered.” 

To what extent must ‘he costs be 
the costs relating to the specific trans- 
actions involved in the complaint, or 
may they be more general costs relat- 
ing to the type of transaction? This 
question is not specifically answered 
in the Act. 

In applying the cost test, there are 
three general bases which might be 
used. The first basis, costs as deter- 
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mined on every separate transaction, 
involves the most meticulous sort of 
record-keeping, and it implies an abil- 
ity to forecast costs in specific situa- 
tions as a basis for pricing far beyond 
the actual ability of any business man 
or accountant; nor on any basis of 
economic theory should price corre- 
spond to transaction-costs. At the 
other end of the scale would be the 
development of standard cost items for 
an entire industry, but the processes 
of production within industries are not 
sufficiently standardized so that given 
quantity differences, for example, 
would yield the same economies to «11 
producers; and even if we had a com- 
plete record of various costs for the 
individual members of a given indus- 
try, the method of applying them 
would raise further difficulties. Per- 
haps the most reasonable solution to 
this problem may be the middle 
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ground—the measurement of costs ac- 
cording to the experience of the in- 
dividual business man with the type 
of transaction under scrutiny. His 
price structure should not be related to 
some single transaction but must have 
more permanence and breadth. By 
this approach, the purposes of the law 
would be served, and the burdens it 
imposes on industry would be miti- 
gated. By Willard L. Thorp. Dun’s 
Review, November, 1937, p. 25:2. 


The Variable Budget in Manage- 
ment by Exception: 1 


Most heads of organizations are 
constantly harassed and disturbed by 
the mass of details that they must pick 

- apart to procure the meat of everyday 
happenings. The wide-awake man- 
ager today hungers for more vivid in- 
formation and less detail. 

Faced with this problem in a com- 
pany employing 6,000 men, with a 
highly seasonable, diversified product, 


we turned to the variable budget to 


control expenses, and through develop- 
ment of this control have reduced to a 
minimum the details that the head of 
the organization must peruse to follow 
burden costs. A thorough study of 
Exhibits I to VII inclusive, which have 
been interspersed through this article, 
will lead to the conclusion that 
through the variable budget a com- 
plete control of burden is available; 
that this control is intimate enough to 
command respect, compact enough to 
insure interest, and flexible enough to 
allow constant revision to keep pace 
with changing conditions; that man- 
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agement can look toward the details 
and is never required to build up from 
the details to answer questions which 
the various reports stimulate; that by 
using the variable budget as a princi- 
ple this method of presentation can be 
adjusted to meet the individual needs 
of any organization, as well as keep 
pace with current volume changes. 

Part 1 of this study examines in de- 
tail the principles of the variable 
budget and the control of manufactur- 
ing expense or burden. Included in 
the article are numerous explanatory 
charts and reproductions of budget re- 
ports. By Fred V. Gardner. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, No- 
vember, 1937, p. 67:8. 


The Inflation Ghost Still Walks 


There are a number of factors which 
a person interested in the unpleasant 
subject of inflation in the United 
States needs to take into account when 
he undertakes to estimate the prob- 
ability, the extent, and the time when 
great inflation will be upon us: 

1. Our dollar has been debased, 
clipped, devalued (call it what you 
will) by 41 per cent since 1933; and 
if all other things were equal—as they 
never are—commodity prices should 
have risen by 69 per cent over their 
1933 level. In a word, the wholesale 
price index should have risen from 
the 1933 figure of 65.9 to 111.3; but 
in spite of the best efforts of our in- 
flationary regulators, it is now no 
higher than 82.9. Here is potentiality 
for a great future expansion. 

2. As if this were not enough, our 
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Government is still continuing its sil- 
ver purchases which, as things have al- 
ways gone at Washington, are going to 
be difficult to discontinue. 

3. The federal budget is not yet bal- 
anced, and efforts to balance it have 
not gone beyond the talking stage. It 
is not at all pleasant to turn to history 
and find that deficits of long duration 
may even become subjects for jests, as 
they did in France in the eighteenth 
century when cartoonists drew their 
amusing pictures of M. le Deficit and 
Mme. la Banqueroute. 

I see no escape from the conclu- 
sion that at some time or other, 
near or remote, the United States will 
have to pay for the follies of the New 
Deal and that inflation is one of the 
forms which the punishment will prob- 
ably take. By Charles J. Bullock. 
Barron’s, November 29, 1937, p. 3:2. 


Standards for Manufacturing 
Expense 
Satisfactory expense standards, and 
their use for measurement and control 
over expense, have not reached the 


same degree of definiteness as the es- 
tablishment of standards for material 


and labor. The methods described in 
this study, it is believed, represent real 
progress in setting standards and bud- 
geting expenses for various volumes. 
This article examines in detail such 
phases of the subject as: the objectives 
of standards for manufacturing ex- 
pense; an account structure for con- 
trol; budgets and standards—the dif- 
ference; budgets in general and the 
flexible budget; fixed, semi-fixed, and 
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variable expenses; direct labor as a 
unit of measure; setting the standards; 
procedure in new plants; using the 
standards to control. A typical work 
sheet is reproduced. By H. J. Myers. 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, November 15, 
1937, p. 318:12. 


Some Observations on Inventory 
Valuation 


While dissimilar methods of valuing 
inventories prevail as between com- 
panies in different lines of business 
and to some extent between companies 
in the same general lines, it may be 
noted that there is now a tendency 
among companies in similar lines to 
employ the same basis. However, 
published statements indicate a grow- 
ing practice of showing parenthetically 
the value of the inventory at-an alter- 
native method of valuation. 

Vigorous exception must be taken 
to the practice which still appears to 
exist of valuing the inventory on a 
disclosed basis and then deducting a 
reserve. This alters the original basis 
of valuation and leaves the reader of 
the statement in doubt as to the basis 
of the final valuation. It would ap- 
pear that some of these reserves serve 
merely to provide for contingencies or 
as a cushion against possible fall in 
values. This practice, no doubt, arises 
from the desire to be conservative but 
leaves such a margin for manipulation 
that the use of these reserves should be 
frowned upon. 

It should be noted that the practice 
of using a constant price or nominal 
value for so-called normal quantity of 
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materials or goods in stock is not in 
accord with Treasury regulations, and 
to the date of this writing the Depart- 
ment has not accepted the “last-in, 
first-out” method as a basis for the 
determination of taxable income. By 
John L. Harvey. The Journal of Ac- 
countancy, December, 1937, p. 440:12. 


A Manual of Budget Procedure 


A manual of budget procedure is a 
helpful guide both in the introduction 
and maintenance of the budget pro- 
gram. In it, authority and responsi- 
bility for the preparation and admin- 
istration of the budget are clearly 
delegated. It defines the duty and au- 
thority of each individual and com- 
mittee as members of the budget or- 
ganization and is a place of reference 
on budget procedure. It insures the 
preparation of each budget in a uni- 
form manner, and it assists the organ- 
ization in coordinating its plans and 
activities. 

This report is confined to a repro- 
duction of the Manual of Budget Pro- 
cedure used by the American Sales 
Book Company, Ltd. This manual 
outlines the procedure for the prepar- 
ation of the Capital Expenditures 
Budget, the Purchasing Budget, Sales 
Estimates, the Sales Expense Budget, 
the Administrative Budget, the Pro- 
duction Schedule and the Production 
Budget, giving in each instance the 
several items to be budgeted, the 
method of preparing estimates and the 
individual or committee responsible 
for their preparation. The contents 
should prove of interest to executives 
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confronted with similar problems. 
Policyholders Service Bureau. Group 
Insurance Division, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 26 pages. 


Both of Them Are Right— 
and Wrong! 


It’s an old custom. The salesman 
takes a poke at the credit man be- 
cause he would not pass that order for 
John Smith, and the credit man jabs 
the salesman because he sold Smith, 
whose report is not so good, when 
there are half-a-dozen well-rated stores 
in the same town. 

Closer cooperation between credit 
man and salesman is the answer to the 
problem, and this exists today to a 
much greater extent than it did several 
years ago. In some organizations 
credit men have extra carbon copies 
made of all letters to customers refer- 
ring to orders, and send them to the 
salesmen handling the accounts. Then 
the salesmen know just what is going 
on and handle their accounts accord- 
ingly. 

The best system is to give a sales- 
man advance information so that he 
may know about what to expect on 
orders from regular customers. Here 
is one way it can be done: 

Make up a duplicate list of cus- 
tomers, alphabetically by towns, then 
customers in towns. Have a code. For 
example: 

1—OK for any amount. 

2—OK for limited amount. 

3—Subject to condition of account. 

4—Cannot increase now. 

5—C. O. D. only. 
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After each customer’s name there will 
be a space for code numbers to be 
filled in by the credit man. He will 
check this list periodically against 
current ratings and customers’ ledgers. 
The salesman will then be notified of 
any changes in these code figures. Or 
if practical, the salesman can send or 


INSURANCE 


bring in his copy of the list every 
three months or so to be brought up 
to date. If the salesman has informa- 
tion that would indicate certain 
changes are unjust, he can discuss the 
matter with the office before calling on 
the customers. By L. S. Westerman. 


Forbes, December 1, 1937, p. 24:1. 


Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betterley, Insurance 


Use and Occupancy Coverage 


Boiled down to its simplest form, 
use and occupancy insurance indemni- 
fies for the loss of net profit and all 
continuing expenses which would have 
been respectively earned and incurred 
if there had been no casualty. If 
that simple statement is remembered, 
it will do much to eliminate the mis- 


understanding about this line. 


The use and occupancy policy itself 
is a liberal one, the coverage is: broad, 
and the exclusions are few. But while 
the policy itself is simple, there are 
several forms in which it may be writ- 
ten, and if the word of agents is to be 
accepted, this is one of the stumbling- 
blocks in a wider use of this insurance. 
Countless thousands of words have 
heen written, printed, and spoken 
about the per diem form and the co- 
insurance form, and yet there must be 
a great many agents and buyers who 
have failed to grasp the intent of 
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Consultant, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight Company. 


There are in addition the sea- 
sonal, the fluctuating, and the specified 
time forms, all of which have added to 
the confusion. These various forms 
have undergone many changes during 
the past 20 years, and insurance com- 
panies have been striving for uniform- 
ity and flexibility in their policies. 
Considerable progress has been made, 
but there is still more to come. 

Use and occupancy insurance meets 
the peculiar demands of modern busi- 
ness so fittingly that it should be a 
major cover in every sense of the 
word. Today the typical business 
house transacts, in the course of a 
month, a volume of sales greatly in 
excess of the value of its stocks at any 
one time. Heavy losses could occur 
in the cessation of business through 


either. 


‘destruction of the plant or store. Use 


and occupancy insurance is the answer 
to this problem. Indeed, there are ex- 
ecutives who foresee this type of in- 
surance ultimately replacing fire in- 
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surance as the major cover for com- 
mercial institutions. The Spectator, 
October 7, 1937, p. 10:6. 


General Indemnification for 
Automobile Accidents 


Considerable confusion of thought 
yet prevails as to how general automo- 
bile injury indemnification can be ac- 


complished. Too much emphasis has: 


been placed upon the system of in- 
surance as the means of accomplish- 
ing safety. Now, how can compulsory 
insurance be made to operate more 
successfully? The answer is wholly 
dependent upon the system of payment 
end its administration. Serious de- 
ficiencies exist under compulsory in- 
‘surance systems because of the weak- 
ness in the method employed in fixing 
damages. 

An automobile accident compen- 
satory system could not be patterned 
strictly after the workmen’s compen- 
sation system for many reasons. It 
would seem that a truly compensatory 
system for automobile victims would 
not possess that common denominator, 
such as earnings, which must exist to 
have a workable and _ theoretically 
sound system of uniform payment. 

An experimental approach to this 
broad socialistic problem may be to 
create inexpensive arbitration facili- 
ties. 

The present tendency is to adjust 
highway accident claims before trial 
on the basis of comparative negli- 
gence. 

The one thing that will bring about 
confused public opinion on the sub- 


ject of taking care of the highway vic- 
tim is not the automobilist with in- 
surance but the automobilist without 
such coverage. It would be better to 
insure the 70 per cent who do not 
carry insurance, for the man without 
insurance is a public enemy. 

To make compulsory insurance ful- 
ly operative and efficient, there must 
be established uniformity in fixing 
and providing payment of compensa- 
tion or damages to the accident vic- 
tim in the system under which com- 
pulsory insurance payments are made. 
By Richard Spitz. The Weekly Under- 
writer, November 20, 1937, p. 1101:2. 


New England Insurance Exchange 
Announces Many Changes 
in Rules 


Several important and numerous 
minor changes in the manual of rules 
were promulgated by the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange recently. 
Provision has been made for the use 
of a special supplemental contract on 
policies covering utility and public 
service properties. There are two 
added sections. No. 12 provides an en- 
dorsement required on the supplement- 
al contract when used in connection 
with policy covering use and occu- 
pancy, rents, leasehold interest, etc.; 
No. 13 provides a vandalism and ma- 
licious mischief endorsement for use 
in Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, but in Massachusetts 
only under permit of the Insurance 
Commissioner. 

Under a new rule provision is made 
for a novel type of insurance contract 
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to cover extra expense incurred dur- 
ing the period of interruption. The 
rules on use and occupancy have been 
completely revised. Per diem forms 
have been dropped in the belief that 
the weekly form eliminates all ques- 
tions as to whether the business oper- 
ates five, six, or seven days a week, 
and at the same time gives the insured 
better protection in that it takes care 
of the normal fluctuation in the 
amount of business during the days of 
the week. The Eastern Underwriter, 
November 12, 1937, p. 33:1. 


Life and Cargo Saved by an 
Ingenious Device 


One of the most ingenious and im- 
portant devices for insuring the safety 
of motor cars and their drivers is a 
little invention so small that you can 
hold it in your hand. It is known as 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


It’s Transfer Time Again 


A general transfer of papers from 
the active files to the storage files at 
the end of the fiscal year invites un- 
necessary confusion. If it is at all 
convenient for the office, the ideal time 
to transfer is during the lull right 
after the new year. Less trouble still 
is the system of transferring twice a 
year or using the trickle method in 
which inactive papers are always go- 
ing imto the storage files. 
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the S.0.S. (Safety Overturn Switch). 
This device is used to minimize the 
risk of fire by automatically breaking 
the ignition circuit when a motor vehi- 
cle overturns. 

The S.0.S. contains two specially 
designed mercury switches set at a 
carefully predetermined angle. The 
construction of these switches is such 
that no amount of bouncing or jarring 
can break the circuit, but as. soon as 
the switch is tipped beyond the angle 
at which the vehicle will overturn, the 
mercury flows to the opposite end of 
the tube. This opens the circuit and 
kills the motor, thereby removing the 
greatest risk of starting a gasoline fire. 

Many leading insurance underwrit- 
ers express their endorsement by offer- 
ing reductions in insurance premiums 


where the S.0S. is used. The Weekly 


Underwriter, October 2, 1937, p. 
704:1. 


Some concerns combine active and 
inactive papers in the same files (for 
example, using the two top drawers in 
a four-drawer file for active papers 
and the bottom two for inactive 
papers) and such a system has great 
advantages when a company must re- 
fer to old papers frequently; how- 
ever, this method is feasible only 
when the office is in a low rent area 
where office space is not at a premium. 
Other firms have found that shifting 
storage files to a warehouse is a prac- 
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tical solution to their obsolete-files 
problem. Many warehouse companies 
employ file clerks who search for any 


material required. 


Scientific office managers have 
found it better to segregate and an- 


‘ alyze all papers before they are filed. 


Material which has no value can be 
destroyed rather than placed in the 
files; routine letters, memos, notices 
may be put in a 90-day file which can 
-be cleared at the end of this time with- 
‘out segregating or reading. Frequent- 
ly documents could be destroyed if file 
clerks were given specific information 
about statutes of limitations and other 
legal measures which outmode certain 
papers after definite periods of time. 

When the current files have been 
cleared, the most satisfactory plan is 
to put this bulk of material in a block 
or tier of files.and mark: on the files 
the contents and the period in which 
they were active. Office Mcnagement, 
November, 1937, p. 11:3. 


Simplified Invoices Cut Billing 
Costs 


One of the most common ways in 
which office employees waste time and 
effort is the making out and filling in 
of forms, particularly invoices. New 
evidences of this go through the mails 
almost every day of the year. 

Reproduced with this article are 
two sample invoices, both of which 
tell the same story; yet in one of these 
invoices, under the heading “items,” 
is a list of figures which required a 
total of 32 keystrokes of the type- 
writer, and three lines (indicating that 
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totals and a deduction were being tak- 


en) each of which required nine key- 


strokes, making a total of 27 addition- 
al—and unnecessary—keystrokes. On 
this same invoice the total is also 
typed twice. 

That the lines are not required and 
that the final total need be printed 
only in the total column is illustrated 
by the reproduction of the second in- 
voice. A space may be left between 
figures to indicate that a total or de- 
duction is being taken, but even this 
is non-essential for clarity. 

The distinction between these two 
typical invoices may seem rather fine, 
but when a stenographer types hun- 
dreds of invoices, the saving in time is 
appreciable. American Business, No- 
vember, 1937, p. 60:2. 


Telephone Behavior 


Some sensible “do’s” and “don'ts” 
for office telephone users have been 
suggested by telephone company of- 
ficials. 

They say the old-fashioned “hello” 
is obsolete. “This is the 
department, Mr. —————- speaking,” 
is a more effective opening. A secre- 
tary should say, “Mr. Baker’s office.” 
“May I tell him who called?” is bet- 
ter than “Who is calling?” followed 
by “Mr. Baker is: not in.” 

It makes a bad impression to say, 
““Wait a minute. I want to get some 
paper and make a note of that.” A 
pad and pencil should be kept close 
to every phone. But they also bemoan 
the fellow who tries to talk with that 
pencil in his mouth, or his cigar or 
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pipe. The rule which their operators 
observe is, “Speak clearly, distinctly, 
and in a natural tone of voice. Talk 
directly into the transmitter.” 

It is a discourtesy to slam down. the 
telephone suddenly and prematurely 
upon completion of a conversation, or 
to have the individual at the other end 
wait for a moment after the call has 
been put through. It is also discourte- 
ous to transfer the call to another per- 
son if you can handle it yourself. 
Don’t cover the transmitter while you 
talk to someone else. And ‘let the 
caller hang up first. The Office, De- 
cember, 1937, p. 20:1. 


Indexing over 5000 Items 


One concern handling over 5,000 
items has devised a system which not 
only catalogs every item but in addi- 
tion furnishes an intelligent price list, 
simple enough for the salespeople to 
master in a very short time. 
maintains a stock control so set up as 
to allow orders to be filled promptly 
and with a minimum of time. And it 
permits the keeping of tabs on stock 
turnovers, costs and profits by depart- 
ments. 

Here is how the system works. 
The entire business was divided into 
nine departments, using the Dewey 
decimal method. One thousand was 
Department 1, Building Hardware; 
100 was Bolts and Nuts; 200 was 
Screws, and so when completed the 
classification looked something like 
the following (each classification is 
subdivided as is the first one): 1,000, 
Building Hardware; 100, Bolts and 
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Nuts; 200, Screws; 300, Locks; 2,000, 
Electrical Department; 3,000, House 
Furnishings; 4,000, Sporting Goods; 
5,000, Paints; 6,000, Miscellaneous. 
Let us take a few examples to illus- 
trate how this system works: An order 
is placed for 100 Yale locks. The 
merchandise number assigned is 1,303 
(1,000 for Builders Hardware, 300 
for Locks, 03 for individual classifica- 
tion). A cost and inventory card is then 
made out, listing the name of item, 
number, date ordered, name of ven- 
dor, amount purchased, and purchase 
order number. When the merchandise 
is received seven days later, it is im- 


’ mediately labeled with its identifying 


number, 1,303. At the same time, the 
date of delivery, price, and other es- 
sential data are recorded on the card 
and filed alphabetically. As soon as 
the invoice is received, it is checked 
and entered on the purchase record, 
being classified under Department 1. 
The Office Economist, September- 
October, 1937, p. 6:1. 


New Training Plan for Office 
Employees 


State Farm Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company, Bloomington, IIl., 
recently began an experiment in office 
training which is expected to reduce 
the cost of getting a new employee 
irto production. 

From a large number of applicants 
were selected 10 girls who were at 
least 18 years old and who had just 
finished high school or business col- 
lege. All of them passed the required 


physical examination. 
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Suggestions were obtained from de- 
partment heo.s as to what subjects 
should be taught in the training course. 
The instructors sought especially to 
find points which had caused previous 
difficulties in working with new em- 
ployees. Each department head sub- 
mitted a paper on a subject such as 
filing, correspondence, and other rou- 
tine work, and these papers were pre- 
sented by their writers to the class. 

Students are paid approximately 
$45 a month during the training 
period (which totals nine weeks) and 
are guaranteed a position upon com- 
pletion of the course. Actual work is 
performed during the last two weeks 


of instruction. It is the intention of 
the concern to use students from the 
employees’ school as utility workers 
for overloaded departments; in other 
words, if the policy department is fall- 
ing behind, it will be entirely possible 
to put all 10 pupils on nothing but 
typing policies, thereby keeping de- 
partments up to date and better servic- 
ing the policyholders. 


The plan in the future is to stagger 
the enrollment of new students, thus 
releasing one or two students each 
week for regular employment. By G. 
E. Mecherle. American, Business, De- 
cember, 1937, p. 60:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, 
Wage Theory, Immigration 


Get Rid of the “Masses” Complex 


Programs aimed at employees, ex- 
pected to compete with the pleading of 
anti-management interests, must be 
accurately conceived and carefully 
planned. They must make an impres- 
sion—not on a mass of people, but 
individually on Jim Schultz, tightener 
of Nut X-71 on the production line. 

Jim Schultz spends at least one 
night a week at the movies. He sits 
in the darkness, breathing the steam- 
ing odors of other grease-stained Jim 
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Schultzes, and imagines himself mak- 
ing love to Myrna Loy or drinking 
Claudette Colbert under the table in a 
little Italian place. The melody lingers 
on when he gets back in the morning 
to Nut X-71. In between times, Mr. 
Roosevelt comes to the radio and says: 
“My friends...” and appeals person- 
ally to Jim, who by this time is begin- 
ning to feel his oats. Myrna Loy; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Jim Schultz— 
and Nut X-71. Not a very pretty pic- 
ture, is it? 

Then Management comes along with 
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a philosophy that has to be edgeless 
so that it won’t say anything, so that 
it will fit every emergency. And John 
L. Lewis and Co. show up with a 
philosophy that is not edgeless—a 
philosophy that will convince Jim that 
now, at last, he is getting the attention 
he deserves. 

Listen, Management: Why don’t 
you lock your attorneys up some place, 
give them a lot of old contracts to keep 
them occupied, and listen to Jim 
Schultz for a while? You'll never 
get anywhere until you understand 
Jim, and a good many Jims, well 
enough to talk to them as a man talks 
to a man. He won’t come back into 
the fold until you help him under- 
stand himself, and business, and you 
—and why the hell he should dedicate 
his life to Nut X-71! By Fred Smith. 
Advertising & Selling, December 16, 
1937, p. 33:3. 


Changes in the Cost of Living 


Living quarters for which the family 
paid $24 monthly in 1933 cost $33.33 
in September, 1937, on the basis of 
national averages, according to a study 
made by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. This compares with $30.91 
in January, 1937, and $32.58 at June 
levels. A further rise of at least 15 
per cent is declared necessary by real- 
tors before new construction at present 
high costs is justified. 

Clothing prices have advanced only 
16 per cent from 1933 levels. In Au- 
gust, 1937, gasoline for the family car 
touched the highest consumer price 
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since 1930. Food for which the wage- 
earning family budgeted $30 per 
month in 1933 cost $38.76 last Sep- 
tember. 

Summarizing the effects of recent 
payroll and living cost changes on the 
pocketbook of the average American 
family, the study reports that a family 
earning and spending $120 monthly 
in 1933 had to spend $138.51 in Jan- 
uary, 1937, to maintain exactly the 
same standard of living. Domestic 
Commerce, November 30, 1937, p. 
294:1. 


Building a Labor Policy 


Every company should have up-to- 
the-minute information concerning 
what the workers really think, so that 
a sound labor policy may be estab- 
lished and maintained. To secure such 
information the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., is using the meth- 
od which national advertisers have so 
often employed in the past to discover 
what the public is thinking—a book- 
let questionnaire in which the worker 
can fully express himself without be- 
ing put on the spot for it. 

The personnel department of this 
concern came to the conclusion that 
each employee wants at least seven 
things from his job: (1) security of 
job and income; (2) a fair wage for 
work performed; (3) safe, orderly 
work places; (4) pride in the policies, 
products, and progress of his com- 
pany; (5) reasonable working hours 
affording enough time for relaxation; 
(6) knowledge of what the company 
is doing and a chance to express his 
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opinion freely; (7) an opportunity to 
be prepared in the event of sickness, 
accident, disability, or death, and to 
provide an income for his declining 
years. The idea of the booklet ques- 
tionnaire was that each one of these 
seven things should be taken apart in 
detail so that the worker could see 
what the company was doing about 
each. Every employee of the organi- 
zation from the president to the office 
boy received one of the questionnaire 
booklets and was asked to check his 
_ answers to specific questions, to com- 
ment on each one of the subjects, and 
to mail the booklet back to the gen- 
eral office. It was emphasized that no 
employee who took a crack at some- 
thing he didn’t like would be checked 
up. Thus no signature was requested 
and no place provided for one. 

Exactly 7,181 of these booklets were 
distributed by the company. One out 
of every seven persons replied. More 
than 82 per cent of these returns con- 
tained pertinent comment on the ques- 
tions covered in the questionnaire. By 
Roy Dickinson. Printers’ Ink Month- 
ly, November, 1937, p. 39:2. 


Recent Trends in Unemployment 


One of the most striking facts de- 
veloped in an analysis of the records 
of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice is the difference in the movements 
of men and women on and off the of- 
fice registers. The number of women 
seeking work fell by only 2.3 per cent 
during the quarter April to July 1937, 
compared with a reduction in the male 
active file of 12.3 per cent. 


This difference is partly due to the 
fact that the metal and transportation- 
equipment industries, which are al- 
most exclusively male domains, en- 
joyed a much greater expansion of ac- 
tivity than the food and textile indus- 
tries, which employ a larger propor- 
tion of women. But even in such’ in- 
dustries as textiles the reduction in the 
number of women applicants was pro- 
portionately less than that of men. 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 
1937, p. 1093:17. 


Christianity and Industrial 
Relations 


What is the duty of Christian em- 
ployers—or those who desire to con- 
duct their business on Christian prin- 
ciples—toward their workers? 

The first duty of the employer is to 
see that the business is efficiently and 
energetically managed. An employer 
who deliberately assigns an inferior 
man to some coveted post is betraying 
his trust to the community. Second- 
ly, he must see that industry provides 
an adequate living wage for those en- 
gaged in it. Such a wage would en- 
able a man to marry, to bring up a 
family of ordinary size in a state of 
physical efficiency, to live in a decent 
house, and have a moderate margin 
for emergencies and for recreation. 
An adequate living wage cannot be 
determined by the standard wage or 
the market price of labor, but must 
take into consideration labor’s actual 
needs; capital should take no surplus 
profits until such a wage is paid. 
Thirdly, the workers must be given a 
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greater measure.of economic security. 
Both wage and salary earners live in 
fear of unemployment and sickness 
and old age, against which there is in- 
adequate provision. The employer 
must avert unemployment so far as is 
humanly possible, try to mitigate the 
hardships of unavoidable unemploy- 
ment, and allow the workers to help 
determine conditions governing their 
day-to-day life in the factory. 

To achieve maximum cooperation 
with workers, employers in America 
must adopt a more friendly attitude 
toward unionization. In England un- 
til a comparatively short time ago 
labor’s representatives were kept at 
arm’s length or dealt wiih in a grudg- 
ing and antagonisiic spirit. Gradually 
the relationsnip has changed, and to- 
day an employer who refuses to recog- 
nize the right of an outside union to 
negotiate matters affecting his workers 
would be regarded as a fantastic relic 
of the past—rather like a pterodactyl 


The Problem of Labor Union 
Responsibility 


The “irresponsibility” of labor 
unions is an inherent characteristic of 
a raw movement—a rawness which 
may be directly attributed to a tardy 
recognition of collective bargaining. 
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or ichthyosaurus. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. Department of Christian 
Social Service, New York, 1937. 12 


pages. 
Wages and Hours of Labor 


There was an increase of 7 per cent 
in the index of union hourly wage 
rates for the building trades between 
1936 and 1937. The sustained and ac- 
celerated rise in hourly wage rates 
from the low point in 1933 resulted in 
a 1937 index almost 13 per cent higher 
than that of 1933. A slight increase 
in hours in 1937, 0.4 per cent, appears 
to be chiefly a result of the abandon- 
ment by local unions of share-the- 
work plans as employment opportuni- 
ties have increased. This is evidenced 
by the fact that most of the increases 
were from a 30-hour to a longer week. 
There were scarcely any increases 
among the 40-hour scales. Monthly 
Labor Review, November, 1937, p. 
1184:16. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Rep- 
resentation, Arbitration 


We must face the fact that the Ameri- 
can labor movement, from an evolu- 
tionary viewpoint, is still in a prim- 
itive period; when labor, like society, 
passes beyond the pioneering stage, the 
crude characteristics of the frontier 
era will be outgrown. 

Three factors are commonly men- 
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tioned as indicating irresponsibility 
and the need for union regulation— 
labor racketeering, rival unionism, 
and the absence of legal redress for 
unlawful labor activity. The first is 
perhaps the most noxious ill attributed 
to unions today. However, labor rac- 
keteering is being steadily eliminated 
by successful prosecutions and even 
more effectively by the concerted ac- 
tion of union members themselves in 
obtaining democratic control over 
union affairs. Indications are that 
racketeering will before long become 
a problem of negligible importance in 
the labor field. © 

The problem of union rivalry is one 
of promoting democratic control with- 
in labor unions, a development which 
must be the basis for satisfactory col- 
lective bargaining between employers 
and genuinely responsible labor 
unions. The responsibility is, of 
course, upon the workers to select, by 
democratic processes, spokesmen who 
really represent them; and manage- 
ment has a parallel duty to ascertain 
that the labor leaders with whom col- 
lective bargaining agreements are ne- 
gotiated and consummated actually 
represent the workers. 

Advocates of union regulation fre- 
quently assert that there is no way for 
an employer to obtain redress for 
breach of contract or unlawful acts 
committed by labor. But with in- 
junctions, contempt proceedings, and 
numerous other remedies of a civil 
and criminal nature, with union mem- 
bera subject to suit and imprisonment 
(sometimes for acts, such as picketing, 
which are not intrinsically criminal), 


how can it be seriously urged that 
there is no redress for unlawful labor 
activity? By V. Henry Rothschild, 
2nd, and Marion K. Sanders. The 
Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement Journal, November, 1937, p. 
163 :6. 


Will Ford Be Unionized? 


No C. I. O. victory could be half 
so sweet to John L. Lewis as unioniza- 
tion of the Ford Motor Company. But 
a recent survey of high Ford officials, 
union people, and automotive circles 
indicates that poor strategy by the C. 
I. O. and practical working of Ford 
policies foreshadow union failure. 

Not having anticipated the down- 
swing in business and the growing con- 
servatism of public opinion, the U. A. 
W. planned to tie up Ford at the start 
of 1938 production and thus wring 
from the company a union agreement. 
The timing of the present campaign is 
bad, and the union program has not 
worked out as expected. And union 
organization struck a permanent snag 
in the South when the C. I. O. began 
to unionize colored workers. That 
was too much for Southerners to 
stomach. 

It is almost impossible for the U. 
A. W. to make much headway in the 
Rouge plant itself. Ford will not per- 
mit solicitation of union membership 
inside this plant and has been em- 
inently successful in enforcing that 
rule. 

Ford’s employment policy is another 
factor which must be reckoned with. 
It has been the company’s habit to 
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employ labor on the basis of the make- 
up of the community in which the fac- 
tory is located. If a certain portion 
of the population is 40 to 50 years of 
age, Ford employs that same percent- 
age. Incidentally, the concern em- 
ploys the blind, crippled, and other- 
wise handicapped workers in propor- 
tion to their numbers in the commun- 
ity. 

The rumor that there is widespread 
dissatisfaction among Ford employees 
is largely a myth. The company has 
evolved an efficient system for workers 
to air their grievances—and 50 per 
cent of its working force are men past 
40 who have attained a maturity of 
judgment and assumed family respon- 
sibilities, which make for stability in 
labor. By Burnham Finney. Ameri- 
can Machinist, December 15, 1937, p. 
1195:1. 


Labor’s Fight for Power 


The big labor question today is who 
is to control politically and economic- 
ally the working man of the country. 
Until 1935 the theory prevailed that 
in our country the individual controls 
himself, joining a union or not, as he 
wishes. Then we entered upon a new 
conception that there must be a con- 
trol of the worker, lodged where it can 
be handled by the law. The result is 
a struggle among employers, labor 
leaders, and the government for power 
over the workers. 

The employer long felt that unions 
were unnecessary, but permitted the 
forming of company unions. The A. 
F. of L. sought to retain its place as a 
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non-partisan union of voluntary mem- 
bers; and the C.1.0. renounced volun- 
taryism and tried to organize the auto- 
mobile and steel industries. The 
government presented its bid for pow- 
er through the defunct N.R.A.; the 
Wagner Act, which provides for 
government-controlled unions; the 
Wages and Hours Bill; and the Guffey 
Act, which tends toward a fascistic 
control of the worker. But no group 
has effectively established a control 
over the American worker. This is an 
unhealthy condition and is partly re- 
sponsible for what some call the strike 
of capital, which prevents expansion 
in business. 

The essence of approximately 60 
per cent of the strikes of the past year 
was not wages, hours, and working 
conditions, but an effort to determine 
who would control the union and 
what individuals would represent the 
workers. Our problem is to develop 
a labor policy which requires respon- 
sibility on the part of the unions and 
to prevent labor and party politicians 
from manipulating the American 
worker and his rights to the disturb- 
ance of our economic life and the peril 
of our political institutions. By 
George E. Sokolsky. Commerce, De- 
cember, 1937, p. 27:4. 


What D’You Mean— 
“Check-Off” ? 


In actual practice the check-off is 
amazingly different from what it at 
first glance appears to be. It is not 
a scheme whereby an employee merely 
requests his employer to hand over di- 
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rectly to the union treasurer tke dues, 
assessments and penalties of his union 
membership for a certain period on 
the understanding that, at some speci- 
fied later date, he will repeat his re- 
quest. In the few instances where 
this has been the actual arrangement, 
it has permitted the employer to know 
from month to month the actual num- 
ber of his unionized employees—as 
also to note that this often dwindles 
from an early peak just after the strike 
and the signing of peace down to a 
later insignificant low, if not indeed 
to complete extinction. 

As actually practiced on any large 
scale, the worker’s request runs rough- 
ly like this: 

I hereby authorize you to deduct each 
month the sum of $.... as membership 
dues, plus whatever assessments or penalties 
may be levied upon the membership of Local 
No...._, om the understanding that this re- 
quest is subject to revocation only by the 
officers of Local No...-.. 

If a dues-payer asks that his deduc- 
tions be no longer made, the accom- 
panying closed shop set-up permits his 
leaders to report to his employer that, 
the man’s dues being unpaid, he is no 
longer a member and must therefore 
be discharged! Under such circum- 
stances—unless he wanted to lose his 
livelihood throughout the. length and 
breadth of such a closed-shop indus- 
try—the man would probably be 
lucky if he were allowed ta atone for 
his disloyalty by paying the union an 
exorbitant fine. 1) 

It is, of course, this surprising 
“catch”—this' abandonment by the 
member of the right ever to change his 
mind—that makes the check-off God’s 


greatest gift tothe labor leader. By 


Whiting Williams. Nation’s Business, 
November, 1937, p. 39:5. 


An Employer Views the Labor 
Situation 


The present situation in the labor 
relations field might be thoughtfully 
summarized as follows: 


Performance of agents of various 
government bureaus in many respects 
has been disappointing; these repre- 
sentatives have had little preparation 
for their duties and have been charged, 
and perhaps in some cases properly 
so, with a strong prejudice in favor of 
labor unions and employees. Em- 
ployers have calmed down consider- 
ably and have adopted a procedure 
which has placed them in one of the 
following categories: 

First, there are those kindly and 
ofttimes ingenuous souls who con- 
cluded that if they could quickly make 
an alliance with a labor union they 
would solve the problem; the result 
has not been as expected, and it would | 
appear to the casual observer that in 
many cases these men made a mistake. 
There is another group made up of 
naturally militant people, who will 
fight any or all comers rather than 
surrender what they believe to be 
sound principles in such matters; the 
effectiveness of their attitude is doubt- 
ful, however, and it must be borne in 
mind that among employees there have 
now arisen groups that are equally 
militant. Finally, there is a third 
group of employers who have been 
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seeking some position between the 
meek and the militant—and this is 
perhaps the golden mean between the 
two extremes. 

Today employees show evidence of 
wearying over the alluring schemes of 
labor organizations that have failed to 
make good on their promises. But 
sooner or later workers are bound to 


find themselves enmeshed in some ex- 


Personnel 


The Effect of Various Modifi- 
cations on the Worker 


Numerous changes made in the 
‘working conditions of the Waverly 


Press, Baltimore, have had a definite 
effect on the efficiency of the workers. 

Some time ago this concern intro- 
duced the six-hour working-day in the 
belief that it would increase productiv- 
ity through the modification of two 
factors: first, the elimination of the 
second warming-up period, found in 
so-called characteristic work curves, 
resulting from the break in the middle 
-of the day for lunch; and second, the 
reduction of fatigue resulting from the 
‘length of time worked. Thus, it was 
hoped, by increasing production a 
higher rate of remuneration could be 
paid, and the workers’ earnings would 
equal or exceed the return for the 
longer period. To provide motivation 
for increased productivity, a schedule 
of bonus payments was devised which 
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pressed philosophy that will hold 

their allegiance. It is the wise em- 

ployer who, realizing this, makes a 

sincere effort to bring the desires of 

himself and his employees into con- | 
formity in order that they may calmly . 
seek a solution of common problems. 

By Philip E. Bliss. Conference Board 

Service Letter, November 30, 1937, p. 

109:4. 


would augment the basic rate of pay 
as much as 36 per cent. 

The results achieved have clearly 
supported the efficiency of the six-hour 
day. For repetitive functions in the 
composing room the shorter work 
period demonstrated productive in- 
creases of from 15 to 30 per cent. 
For the monotype keyboard operators 
the shorter workday produced close to 
20 per cent average increase in efh- 


-ciency over the longer period. 


The immediate effect of the change 
from eight to six hours was rather 
astounding. The entire keyboard de- 
partment was disoriented for a time; 
production decreased and errors prac- 


tically doubled. Eventually, however, 


adjustment and increased productivity 
occurred. 

The keyboard department also pro- 
vides fairly conclusive data on the 


‘effectiveness of the reduction of the 


noise level and the effect of rest. 
periods. When a new keyboard room 
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‘was constructed, noise was reduced to 
a minimum through the use of sound- 
absorbing material; cubicles were con- 
_ structed for further reduction of noise; 
and rest periods were instituted at 
regular intervals. When operators 
moved into the new quarters, errors 
immediately showed a marked de- 
crease; and eventually efficiency in- 
creased as errors continued to di- 
minish. By V. P.S. The Kalends of 
the Waverly Press, November, 1937, 
p. 3:3. 


Report of a Study Dene in a 
Watch Factory 


Finger and tweezer dexterity tests 
were used by the New York State Em- 
ployment Service in selecting 118 girls 
for jobs in a watch factory. The test 
scores used for elimination were esti- 
mates based upon observations of op- 
erations in the plant, upon experience 
with the use of finger dexterity in de- 
partment store wrapping and packing,, 
and upon wrapping and stripping op- 
erations in a chewing gum factory. 

In order to test these estimates, the 
watch company made available for 
testing a group of factory workers, 
previously rated by foremen both on 
speed and individual value. The em- 
ployment manager was asked to secure 
his 20 best workers and his 20 poor- 
est ones; the latter, although less de- 
sirable than other workers, were still 
satisfactory. 

Superior workers in the plant were 
found to have a better average test 
performance than mediocre workers, 
but the rather wide range of test scores 


found among superior workers would 
indicate that there are factors besides 
those measured on the tests which are 
important for success on the job. The 
study revealed that both tweezer and 
finger dexterity tests have a certain 
favorable area at which chances are 
better than 85 in 100 of differentiating 
between good and mediocre workers. 
Several tentative conclusions of the 
Employment Service were that: Neither 
age nor experience in the watch plant 
seems to affect the scores on the finger 
dexterity test; speed on the dexterity 
tests tends to indicate successful plant 
workers, making possible determina- 
tion of a critical score below which it 
is not advisable to hire; tweezer dex- 
terity is an essential skill for perma- 
nent workers in the plant; and finger 
dexterity plus tweezer dexterity seem 
to be highly desirable for superior 
work. By Beatrice Candee and Milton 
Blum. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, October, 1937, p. 572:11. 


Fit Employees to Their Jobs 


The employee who cannot or does 
not make a go of his job presents a 
very practical problem to a company. 
In 12 large eastern firms estimates by 
personnel managers as to the propor- 
tion of employees who could be re- 
placed to advantage for reasons other 
than health and age ranged from 10 
to 30 per cent of the total working 
force. 

One program which has assisted in 
dealing with problem employees con- 
sists in identifying the problem em- 
ployee, doing preventive work in se- 
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lecting new employees, and dealing 
with misfits on the existing force. The 
plan employs a comprehensive rating 
system, systematic follow-up work in 
the office, plant, or field, an analysis 
of the supervisors who do the rating, 
and personal interviews for problem 
employees—during which they are 
told why they attract unfavorable 
attention. 

The attitude of supervisors and em- 
ployees alike is favorable toward this 
case work, and we have found that a 
systematic identification and study of 
problem employees within the organi- 
zation effects considerable salvage. 

A detailed analysis of the rating sys- 
tem has been made in this article. By 
Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. Personnel 
Journal, November, 1937, p. 165:6. 

Editor’s Note: A discussion of the 
rating plan mentioned in Mr. Wads- 
worth’s article is included in “Practi- 
cal Rating Plans” by Edward N. Hay 
(Office Management Series Number 
79, American Management Associa- 
tion). 


Rough Diamonds on Payrolls 


To keep valuable manpower a busi- 
ness must offer promotion opportuni- 
ties. It must advance and venture into 
fresh fields. Its management must be 
alert and keen to try new ideas, for 
nothing disheartens a young man more 
than to have his ideas pigeonholed and 
his ambition squelched by complacent 
oldsters who have grown fat, fifty, and 
satisfied. 

Look around your plant and offices 
every few days. Talk to the “Johnny- 
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come-latelies”—the kids, the young 
employees in their teens and twenties. 
Though they may annoy you with 
questions and suggestions, they are 
learning to think and are worthy of 
your attention. Here may be — here 
ought to be—the future presitent of 
your company. By E. W. Amei cus 
Business, September, 1937, p. 27:1. 


A Review of Tested Industrial 
Relations Techniques: III 


Scientific Rating 

The most scientific and accurate 
procedure is the development and use 
of a graphic rating scale. Such a 
scale should be sufficiently inclusive 
that it may be applied to all factory 
jobs. Clerical jobs will in most cases 
require a separate scale.- Usually 
eight or ten factors will have to be 
selected in order to afford a compre- 
hensive judgment of the work. Fac- 
tors should apply to the work itself 
and include only such human attri- 
butes as education, previous experi- 
ence, and learning time on the job. 
All factors should be capable of ob- 
jective determination of the degree of 
difficulty. 

By expressing the rating for each 
factor in credits the total job rating 
can be readily secured. Jobs should 
be rated by as many persons as pos- 
sible who are in a position to know the 
relative difficulties of the job and who 
at the same time thoroughly under- 
stand the rating plan. When ratings 
have been completed, the results 
should be carefully reviewed by a 
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committee of executives whose judg- 
ment can be relied upon to bring to 
light any obviously unfair or inaccur- 
ate rating. 

The final step after grading occupa- 
tions is to set up a rate or range of 
rates for each. This involves consid- 
eration of the outside labor market as 
well as the ranking within the com- 
pany. The actual rates of pay should 
be established with uniform differen- 
tials of not less than 2 cents per hour 
in order to simplify payroll calcula- 
tions. 


This article also discusses such fac- 
tors in the industrial relations pro- 
gram as job definitions, promotion 
policies, pensions and annuities, group 
insurance, the retrospective rating 
plan, and life insurance. By Alex. 
S. Chamberlain. Mill & Factory, No- 
vember, 1937, p. 73:4. 


Personnel Conference 


The Personnel. Conference of the 
American Management Association will 
be held at the Palmer House in Chica- 
go on February 15, 16, and 17. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, 
Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


2,750 Meals a Day—and in 
the Black 


The restaurant operations of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, are based on its policy 
of cultivating employee relationship 
under conditions that are genuinely 
_pleasant and stimulating. And though 
the employee food services of this or- 
ganization were originally run at a 
loss, a change in restaurant manage- 
ment has put the balance-sheet in the 
black and improved the quality of 
meals. 

This concern operates nine differ- 
ent food services: an executives’ din- 
ing room, with its individual kitchen; 
cafeteria for men; cafeteria for girls; 
Officers’ Club; foundry restaurant; 
power-house restaurant; box lunches; 


sandwich stand; pie and ice cream 
throughout the day. Food for all but 
the first of these (except bread) is pre- 
pared in the central kitchen. Princi- 
pal item in the men’s and girls’ res- 
taurants is the 25-cent plate lunch of 
meat, potato, vegetable, beverage, and 
dessert. The entire working force is 
fed in two shifts. : 

- The kitchen is run like any produc- 
tion department, with new, modern 
equipment, and is mechanized wher- 
ever possible. Included in the equip- 
ment are an electric slicing machine, 
an electric meat grinder, an 80-gallon 
steam kettle, and a potato peeler 
which handles 60 pounds of potatoes 
in two minutes. The company has es- 
timated that with this and other up- 
to-date equipment it has got along 
with 75 per cent of the labor-hours 
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which would be required in this de- 
partment with ordinary mechanical 
equipment. By F. G. Barr. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, No- 
vember, 1937, p. 75:4. 


Colds—The Universal Hazard 


The season of colds is with us 
again, and industry will once more 
sustain the staggering economic dam- 
age which the incidence of respiratory 
diseases entails—three days of lost 
time per year per worker, amounting 
in the United States to an annual loss 
of 108,000,000 working days and 
$494,836,363. 

A logical approach to this problem 
in industry is the administration of 
cold vaccines to workers, which, while 
they may not diminish the prevalence 
of colds, do diminish their severity, 
duration, and ensuing complications. 
This has been the conclusion of the 
medical director of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, which 
has had extensive experience in the 
use of stock vaccines for cold pre- 
vention. These have been used for 
periods of five to 17 years in the 
various plants of the company by a 
total of 20,000 employees. 

The organization which carries on 
a vigorous cold prevention campaign 
will in all probability reap tangible 
results in diminished lost time and in- 
creased efficiency of its workers during 
the cold-prevalent season. Cardinal 
points in such a campaign should in- 
clude (1) education of the workers in 
the importance of not catching cold, 
(2) correction of faulty ventilation in 
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the plant, (3) a study of the person- 
nel to determine the cold susceptibles, 
followed by special measures to re- 
duce susceptibility in this group, and 
(4) prompt treatment of colds which 
do occur, given in the plant when 
necessary. By Adelaide Ross Smith, 
M. D. The Industrial Bulletin, Octo- 
ber, 1937, p. 390:3. 


Profit-Sharing and Copartnership 
in Great Britain 


In 1936 there were 412 undertak- 
ings in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland that permitted 260,000 em- 
ployees out of a total 413,000 to share 
in their profits. The average amount 
gained by each worker through 
the profit-sharing and copartnership 
schemes was $56.50, an average 6.1 
per cent increase in the worker’s an- 
nual wages. In 1929 the number of 
undertakings was 512, but the rate of 
bonus was only 4.8 per cent. During 
18 out of 21 years the rate has ranged 
between 4.5 per cent and 5.9 per cent. 

The profit-sharing programs in 
existence included: “share issue” plans 
that gave employees shares of stock, 
either free or on favorable terms; 
“deposit schemes” that gave interest 
at rates varying with profits to work- 
ers depositing funds; and bonus plans, 
which offered payments in the form of 
cash, shares of stock allocated to 
provident funds or other forms. How- 
ever, less than 2 per cent of all those 
gainfully employed in Great Britain 
were embraced in these schemes. 
Commerce Reports, 25, 
1937, p. 766:1. 
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Profit-Sharing and Other Supple- 
mentary-Compensation Plans 


This study is based on experience 
with 16] formal profit-sharing plans, 
of which 50 are still active, 15 are in- 
active, and 96 have been discontinued. 
Included in the report also are 32 
active plans for granting extra com- 
pensation but which do not fulfill the 
requirements of true profit-sharing. 
Active profit-sharing and extra-com- 
pensation plans covered in the survey 
are classified on the basis of indus- 


trial groups, and methods of comput- 
ing the employees’ share in profits 
under 50 formal plans are examined 
in detail. The Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company’s plan, 
which provides for sharing of losses 
by employees under specified condi- 
tions, is also analyzed. 

Included in this article are eight 
charts and two comprehensive appen- 
dices. By F. Beatrice Brower. Studies 
in Personnel Policy, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., Decem- 
ber, 1937. 22 pages. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


- 


Use Different Packaging in 


Replacement Orders 


Many a manufacturer of a perish- 
able food product is willing to re- 
place any merchandise which has 
stayed too long on a dealer’s shelf, in 
order to protect his brand, but there 
is always the danger of making it so 
easy to obtain a replacement that the 
dealer does not push the item. 

An ingenious plan used by the Wil- 
liams Company, Seattle, makers of 
horse-radish, involves the use of two 
different packs for the same product 
—one, the standard bottle issued on 
all regular orders; and the other, is- 
sued when a replacement is made. The 
use of the latter is indubitable proof, 
before the dealer’s eyes, that he has 
had one replacement on an order; it 


serves to create a boundary line, too, 
28 


for the salesman, because he is per- 
mitted to make only one free replace- 
ment. 

Sales have increased under this ar- 
rangement simply because the dealer 
who has had one replacement realizes 
that his will be the loss on further 
replacements; so he sets out to sell 
the stock on his shelf—and he does. 
American Business, November, 1937, 
p- 61:1. 


The Outlook for the Chains 
for 1938 


In common with business in general, 
the chains will undoubtedly feel the 
effects of the adverse conditions ex- 
pected to prevail in the first quarter 
of 1938, even though their percentage 
of the total volume of retail sales will 
probably show an increase as it has 
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done under similar conditions before. 
But if, as is quite commonly supposed, 
the current slump will be confined to 
the first half of the year and more 
favorable influences will characterize 
the final six months, 1938 may be ex- 
pected to compare favorably with the 
year just closed. 

While the position of the chains, so 
far as the burden of general taxation 
is concerned, is no brighter than that 
of other types of business, they will 
enter the new year with less reason to 
fear special taxes against them than 
has hitherto been the case. Several 
developments in 1937—notably the 
action of the Maine legislature in re- 
pealing a chain store tax which had 
been on the books for some three years 
—indicated rather clearly that the tide 
is now turning in their favor. By God- 
frey M. Lebhar. Chain Store Age, 
Administration Edition, January, 1938, 
p. 12:4. 


Quarterly Review of the 
Automobile Industry 


In addition to the current recession 
in general business activity and the 
sharp drop in security values, there 
are several other unfavorable factors 
in the outlook for the automobile in- 
dustry. Finance companies have in- 
dicated that their terms will be more 
stringent in the coming year. No 
direct stimulant to the industry such 
as the 1936 payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus is to be expected. Furthermore, 
prices of new models are higher, and 
alterations have not been sufficient to 
make old cars appear obsolete. But 
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given a revival in general business, 
further replacement of a large number 
of old cars still in use is to be ex- 
pected, for about one-third of the pas- 
senger cars now being used have al- 
ready exceeded what is considered the 
“normal” life of a car. 

An examination of 1937 registration 
figures for new passenger cars reveals 
a marked shift into models in the 
medium price range, at the expense of 
both the high and low price groups. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. December, 1937. 8 pages. 


Premiums Under the Miller- 
Tydings Act 


There has been much speculation as 
to what effects the Miller-Tydings Act 
has on premium use, as though it were 
some new piece of federal legislation 
that tended to restrict premium ac- 
tivities. 

The answer is that the Miller- 
Tydings Act has no direct influence or 
effect on premium use, nor does it add 
anything to the state fair trade laws 
which might restrict premium activi- 
ties. The state laws affect retailers, 
who shouid be careful to except all 
price-fixed merchandise from any pre- 
mium offers they may make. Other 
than that there is nothing to hinder or 
prevent the free use of premiums, com- 
bination sales, purchase privilege 
offers, or other forms of premium 
activity in retail stores. 

It is advisable for manufacturers 
taking advantage of the state fair trade 
laws to provide in their contracts that 
retailers may make premium offers in 
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connection with their products, or in 
combination with others, limiting the 
cost of such premiums to not more 
than a fixed percentage of the resale 
price—one that would approximate a 
normal advertising cost. That surely 
could not in any way disturb the re- 
sale price and would prevent the sub- 
stitution of non-price-fixed competing 
products in such offers, to the disad- 
vantage of the manufacturer. By 
Frank Waggoner. Trade Re ion 
Review, November, 1937, p. 13:2. 


Three Months of National Resale 
Price Maintenance 


The Miller-Tydings Resale Price 
Maintenance Act, during the first 
quarter-year of its operation, has had 
the distinct effect of stimulating re- 
tailers’ cooperation toward stabilized 
prices. But this statute has not stirred 
manufacturers to immediate and strik- 
ing changes in their methods of pricing 
and distribution. Cautious experi- 
mentation rather than quick action de- 
fines their course now and will prob- 
ably continue to do so. 

- The resale price maintenance move- 
ment remains strongest in the drug, 
liquor, and book trades. In New York 
171 manufacturers of drugs, cosmetics, 
and toilet articles have established 
minimum retail prices under the state 
law or the federal act. The protected 
brands comprise from about 60 to 70 
per cent of the total sales of this type 
of item in independent drug stores. A 


score of manufacturers have effected 


national operation of the scheme. In 


the liquor industry about 80 per cent 
of all national brands have been price- 
fixed. The book trade lists 45 pub- 
lishers as setting minimum prices for 
booksellers in New York State; and 
since the passage of the Miller-Tydings 
bill, publishers have expanded the 
scope of price maintenance to six 
other states. 

In the radio and refrigerator indus- 
tries the movement has been seriously 
handicapped by indirect price conces- 
sions in the form of trade-in allow- 
ances. In the cigarette trade none of 
the “Big Four” manufacturers has so 
far ventured into the new field. Very 
little activity with regard to resale 
price ‘maintenance is observed in the 
food industries; apparently food prod- 
ucts are not suited to price protection 
because of the instability of prices 
and the relative unimportance of the 
national brand in this field. 

Looming in the background of the 
whole situation are the private brand 
menace and possible repeal of the fed- 
eral law. By Reinhold Wolff. Dun’s 
Review, December, 1937, p. 8:3. 


The best possible catalog is one 
complete with information and so ar- 
ranged that the information can be ob- 
tained with the least amount of effort. 
This is accomplished through compre- 
hensive grouping and classification of 
listings, and very thorough indexing. 

At the Crouse-Hinds Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the content and form of 
the catalog are decided upon by a con- 
ference of two persons each from the 
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sales, engineering, and publicity de- 
partments. General changes in mer- 
chandising conditions in this concern 
make use of a loose-leaf catalog im- 
perative. The layout sent to the print- 
er covers individual pages in minute 
detail; and electrotypes are used for 
final printing. Additions to the list 
are accepted only until compilation of 
the indexes is begun. 

Five separate indexes are used in 
this catalog: A thumb tab index 
which is a quick touch breakdown of 


the entire catalog; a contents page for 
each section; a pictorial index; a gen- 
eral index alphabetically arranged ac- 
cording to type, usage, and title; and 
a catalog number index numerically 
and alphabetically arranged, consist- 
ing of 50 pages with four columns to 
a page. 

Detailed information concerning 
various phases of catalog planning are 
given in this article. By F. Ware 
Clary. Industrial Marketing, October, 
1937, p. 35:3. 


Survey of Books for Executives 


The Diary of a Prudent Investor. 
By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser. Hill- 
man-Curl Co., New York, 1937. 
96 pages. $1.00. = 


Mr. Rukeyser is one of the most in- 
telligent, intelligible, and moderate 
“popular” writers on financial and in- 
vestment subjects. He is moderate be- 
cause he avoids two pitfalls ignored by 
most financial writers today. In a com- 
mendable sense, Rukeyser may be 
termed a conservative; he de<s not 
pretend to be a tipster, nor does he 
tell you what stock to buy. He avoids 
the rather questionable method of fi- 
nancial writing which centers around 
the question “What’s good in the 
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market?” He states in a foreword 
that this book is written to discourage 
such an ill-considered question. “The 
author feels that a more pertinent 
question is: What, in the light of my 
present holdings and my present and 
future needs, should be added to my 
portfolio?” 

In still another respect the author 
is a conservative. He does not pose as 
a compendium of universal knowledge, 
unlike certain modern financial writers 
of magazine and newspaper columns. 
Nor does Rukeyser attempt to dispose 
of all the problems of finance, eco- 
nomics, politics, technology, and phil- 
osophy; this task he leaves to a newer 
school of “abundant life” writers.. 
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Thus the reader will find no tips in 
“The Diary of a Prudent Investor,” 
which, by the way, can be read in an 
hour. A young man is taken from 
earliest college days to the age of re- 
tirement, through the vicissitudes of 
savings and investment. He makes 
mistakes, but finally balances his 
books, as intended. He is almost too 
pious, too prudent—but that is under- 
standable. Rukeyser describes in clear, 
simple language the varying financial 
needs at different stages of life, and 
offers correct prescriptions in terms 
which should be clear to everyone. 

The little book is full of wisdom. 
Although the author emphasizes the 
need of temporary self-denial, pa- 
tience, and self-control to attain fi- 
‘nancial security, I am not sure that 
he allows his young hero to experience 
enough of the hazards and mischances 
of life. But this is a minor criticism; 
the job is well done, and the book will 
repay attentive reading. 

Reviewed by Albert W. Atwood. 


Papers on the Science of Admin- 
istration. Edited by Luther Gu- 
lick and L. Urwick. Institute of 
Public Administration, Columbia 
University, New York, 1937. 195 
pages. $3.00. 


This group of essays by American, 
British, and French writers on the 
phenomena of administration is com- 
posed mainly of papers which have 
hitherto been inaccessible to business 
men and scholars. For the most part, 
the authors did their thinking inde- 
pendently, and the similarity of the 


hypotheses which have been advanced 
and the nomenclature which has been 
used in these papers is strikingly sig- 
nificant. 

Included in the group are L. Ur- 
wick’s “Organization as a Technical 
Problem,” James D. Mooney’s “The 
Principles of Organization,” John 
Lee’s “The Pros and Cons of Func- 
tionalization,” and Mary Parker Fol- 
lett’s “The Process of Control.” 


Though none of the writers proposes 
a wholly valid and acceptable theory 
of administration, these studies at 
least aid in developing a standard 
nomenclature and point the way to 
fresh fields in need of exploration. 


Tested Sales Compensation Plans. 
Compiled by the Editors of Printers’ 
Ink. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1937. 215 pages. 
$2.00. 


Mucai of this survey of sales com- 
pensation plans was originally pub- 
lished as a group of articles in Print- 
ers’ Ink. The three introductory chap- 
ters which comprise an analysis of 
compensation methods are contributed 
by C. K. Woodbridge. 

The 64 plans which are outlined in 
the book have been used by American 
business concerns of greatly varying 
types—by such companies as Kelvina- 
tor Corporation, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
and Jergens-Woodbury Sales Corpora- 
tion. They are based on commissions 
or salaries, or combinations or varia- 
tions of both, and cover comprehen- 
sively the wide range of plans now in 
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use. The authors waste no words; 
each plan is described as simply and 
clearly as possible, and each one 
should be significant to the alert sales 
manager. Most of these compensation 


: policies are eminently practicable, and 


a study of them should aid the reader 
to find the plan which will be adapt- 
able to his needs—though indeed it 
should be possible in many cases to 
adopt a plan in the whole cloth. 

In an investigation of point systems 
the authors found that the majority of 
such systems are so peculiarly fitted to 
the specific requirements of individual 
firms that it is useless or perilous for 
other sales executives to attempt to 
adopt such plans in their entirety. 
The most successful point system, they 
believe, “is that which is worked out 
after long study by the management 
and frequently requires the help of a 
sales consultant who has had long 
study of point systems as applied to 
various fields”; and such systems must 
be planned with almost actuarial pre- 
cision. ‘ 

Much of Mr. Woodbridge’s back- 
ground material is based on papers 
which he presented before the Ameri- 
can Management Association and the 
Taylor Society.. 


Collective Bargaining for Today 
and Tomorrow. Edited by Henry 


C. Metcalf. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1937. 182 pages. $2.25. 


Employee pressure for collective 
bargaining, stimulated by recent fed- 
eral legislation, is now recognized as 
the most pressing and difficult of in- 
dustrial problems. How to approach 
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this problem—how to implement the 
negotiating process with organized 
labor when collective bargaining has 
been achieved—is the perplexing ques- 
tion which management must answer 
today. 

The papers included in this volume 
were presented at a series of round- 
table conferences on the collective 
bargaining situation. The problem is 
a delicate one; but though the mate- 
rial in the book represents the diverse 
views of various authorities on speci- 
fic phases of the subject, a surprising 
unanimity of opinion may be noted on 
major policies. The book recounts 
the experience of various industries in 
methods of collective bargaining; for 
example, the work of joint collabora- 
tion is described as it exists in the 
men’s clothing industry, the printing 
trades, and the full-fashioned’ hosiery 
industry. The volume emphasizes the 
fact that there is already a body of ex- 
perience in this new field which can 
be drawn upon as suggestive of sound 
procedure by employers and em- 
ployees. 

The introductory paper and sum- 
mary by Henry C. Metcalf, and an 
article entitled “Property Rights Ver- 
sus the Mounting Demand for More 
Equitable Income Distribution,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Metcalf in collaboration 
with Scoville Hamlin, are a trenchant 
appraisal of the current situation. 
“Our great danger,” declares Dr. Met- 
calf, “is the tendency toward outright 
denunciation, absolutes, extremes—on 
the part of employers, labor leaders, 
and politicians. . . . Industry and 
labor must remember that they have 
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mutual interests as well as conflicting 
ones, that each needs the other in order 
to live well. On both sides—capital 
and labor—there is room for improve- 
ment in leadership, policy, and tech- 
niques, and for education to that end 
—both for the rank and file and for 
junior and major executives. And the 
role of the government must be that 
of equalizer. On the principle of the 
locomotive governor, it must assure 
adjustments, set limits by law to keep 
a balanced relationship between parts 
and between each part and the whole, 
in other words to fulfill its dual re- 
sponsibility—its responsibility to the 
individual and its social responsi- 
bilities.” 
Other papers have been contributed 
- by David J. Saposs, C. R. Dooley, Don 
H. Taylor, Francis Goodell, Jacob S. 


Potofsky, John D. Moore, Ordway 
Tead, and H. S. Person. 


Practical Business Speaking. By 
William Phillips Sandford and Wil- 
lard Hayes Yeager. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1937. 316 pages. $3.00. 


Some enterprising individual once 
estimated that the average man utters 
about 30,000 words a day in talking 
with others. Since it is logical to be- 
lieve that the words spoken by a busi- 
ness man often exceed this, he must be 
especially well-equipped to present 
his facts and opinions with persuasive 
skill. In the opinion of the authors 
of “Practical Business Speaking,” the 
men or women in industry who are de- 


ficient in the selection, phrasing, and 
34 


utterance of their thoughts “fail to at- 
tain the influence and authority that | 
might otherwise be theirs.” Like many 
other bromides, this statement pos- 
sesses the redeeming feature of being 
quite frequently true. 

This volume has grown out of a 
realization of the need for specific 
training in the types of business 
speeches and in personal and group 
conferences. Outlined in Part 1 are 
fundamental principles underlying ef- 
fective business speaking which the 
authors have tested in their own busi- 
ness experience and in university 
classes. Personal persuasiveness, an- 
alyzing an audience, selecting subjects, 
sources of information, and making 
ideas attractive are a few of the nu- 
merous topics which have been dis- 
cussed in this section. Most of the 
material is trenchant and practical. 

“Are orators born or made?” ask 
the writers. “The answer is both. Of 
course, a person must be born with 
certain physical and mental equipment 
which makes it possible for him to 
speak, but no effective speaker ever 
acquired the art except by adding 
training, either formal instruction in 
classes. organized for the purpose or 
that obtained in the university of hard 
knocks through practical experience, 
or both, to his native endowment.” 

Part 2 is devoted to the types of 
business talks, including oral reports, 
good-will speeches, sales talks, in- 
spirational speeches, speeches of cour- 
tesy, and after-dinner speeches. De- 
tailed instructions are given for the 
preparation of all common types of 
business speeches. The authors have 
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drawn upon the experience of many 
men ‘n industry and the professions 
for a great deal of practical illustra- 
tive material. 

The final section of the book de- 
velops in detail the subject of person- 
al and group conferences, which are 
of special interest to executives and 
salesmen. The three classes of group 
conferences — forum conferences, 
small chairman-group conferences, 
and large chairman-group conferences 
—are examined separately, and meth- 
ods of preparing for and conducting 


them are discussed. Personal confer- 
ences have been similarly treated, and 
the final chapter contains the complete 
record of a personal sales conference 
which the student of conference speak- 
ing may analyze to discover how ef- 
fective principles are used. 

Appended to each chapter of the 
book are practical questions and ex- 
ercises. The volume was formerly 
published as “Business and Profes- 
sional Speaking,” but this second and 
retitled edition has been considerably 
revised and enlarged. 


Briefer Book Notes 


HOW TO SELL THROUGH WHOLESALERS. By E. B. Weiss and Carroll B. Larra- 


bee. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 253 es. 
honest portrayal of merchandising, selling, and 


$2.75. This is a refreshingly 
rtising conditions as they: exist in 


manufacturer-wholesaler ‘relations. The book does not attempt to curry favor with whole- 
salers by presenting them in a omg light than that to which they are entitled. Some 


of the chips which the authors 


ve hewn will probably disturb those on whom they fall. 


MORE POWER TO ADVERTISING. By James R. Adams. Harper & Brothers, New 


York, 1937. 179 pages. $2.50. 


This is a clear and sane analysis of the nature and func- 


tions of weap: Without academic theorizing, it takes advertising apart and shows 


how it clicks—or 


s to click. The author demonstrates with convincing detail that the 


history of ‘selling by; means of printers’ ink is as rich in studied reason as in emphatic 


eloquence and fortuitous punch. 


THE ROBERT COLLIER LETTER BOOK. By Robert Collier. The Business Book 


House, Charlottesville, Va., 1937. 449 pages. This practical “course in direct mail selling” 
is based on the author’s conviction that success in selling is impossible without a thorough 
understanding of human reactions. Mr. Collier shows the pitfalls which yawn for the old- 
fashioned advertising executive who is apt to spend his postage money on good literature 
with sophisticated dictionary words and involved appeals, instead of headlines with punch, 
backed by simple, homely argument. Third edition. 


WRITE AND SPEAK BETTER. By William G. Hoffman and Roy Davis. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 437 aay $3.00. A compact but compre- 
hensive and systematic survey of present-day problems in the use of written and spoken 
English. Aimed particularly at business men, the book discusses informally the difficulties 
that actually and frequently occur in this age of complex communication. Appended to 
each chapter are seein which should prove stimulating and profitable. 


MARKET RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS. By Lyndon O. Brown. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1937. 487 pages. $4.00. A discussion of market analysis procedure 
in eight fundamental steps. Quantitative analysis, sales analysis, market trends, advertising 
research, and product analysis—subjects which are seldom accorded adequate treatment— 
_ been discussed fully by the author and related to basic methods. A lucid and work- 

e text. 
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STANDARD BUSINESS ETIQUETTE. By J. George Frederick. Business Bourse,’ 
Publishers, New York, 1937. 188 pages. $1.75. J. George Frederick, playing the role of 
Emily Post in business, has compiled in this volume the codes of business aa which 
he evolved in the last two dec Standards ee practic. phase of 
business relationship are included. Though some of the material is ed-shirted, much 
of it is practical and worthwhile. 


PROFITABLE CONTROL OF SALESMEN’S ACTIVITIES. By W. M. Fox. Me. 

y-step and ac case examples to a 

sales control records. The book is a valuable tool for the intelligent and realistic par A 
who desires to cultivate profitable customers and avoid unpro @ sales activities. 


THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY. Tead. Association Press, New York, 


1938. 120 pages. $1.25. What is the business pet - ag to democracy? What 
today, but only one that will help save political democracy; he believes that industry must 
meet the challenge of contemporary realities and incidentally become the champion of 
genuine democracy in its own affairs. 


THE UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX. By M. Slade Kendrick. The Brookings In. 
stitution, Washington, 1937. 108 pages. 50 cents. An analysis of the undistributed profits 
tax and its most flagrant weaknesses. The author believes unequivocally that the tar™ 
should be repealed and that none of the ameliorative proposals which have been advanced 
reach to the heart of the problem. This is the most sapient study of the tax that has 
hitherto been published. Included in the pamphlet are several val appendices. 


DEMOCRACY IN TRANSITION. By a Group of Social Scientists in the Ohio State 

ity. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 361 pages. $2.50. How 

f democratic — s life be best achieved and preserved in present-day America? 
That is the central problem of this book, which resents the current thinking of a group] 
of social scientists on contemporary problems of an society. - 


OLD AGE AND THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. By Thomas L. Norton. School of 
Business Administration, The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 1937. 116 pages. $1.00. Here, 

Security Act. Dr. Norton examines not only the situation confronting the govern- 7m 
and of the persons bene- 


AN INDEX TO BUSINESS INDICES. By Donald H. Davenport and Frances V. Scott, 
Business Publications, Inc., oe mateo 187 pages. $3.00. is is a guide to the. most 
important index numbers and other statistical indices that reflect the current changes in 
business conditions in the United States. Such an index as this will enable business men 


and students of business and economics to ascertain quickly the nature and source of the 2 


most significant business statistics which are published regularly. 


THE ‘SALES MANAGER’S HANDBOOK. Edited by John Cameron . The 
Dartnell ration, New York, 1937. 1064 $7.50. This post-depression of 
“The Sales Manager's Handbook” supersedes edition compiled during 1933 and Be 
lished early in 1934. The new edition has been necessitated by the sweeping changes 
have taken place in selling and marketing since the collapse of the N The most at 
thoritative work of its kind. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK: 1937. BY cay by Russell H. Kurtz. Russell Sage 
Foundation; New 709 . A description of organized activities 
social work and in related dn Pas vablication is more a concise encyclopedia than aay 


year book, for it reports ote mae cg be: events. Part II is com of a 
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